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C0NWT8.— OenermI ita tern ent— Secondary pupil popolatloii— PonctlonBl orfpmlintJoQ 
of the professional staff — Promotion plant— <?urrl^oluixi — Flnancinl progratnt — 
Standard Isa tlon of secondary education. ^ 

' Seconden/ s(VU)oia of t/ic Sortf^\jentral AiMciaiion of CotUpeM and Secondary 
Schgoli, By J. D. EkSmonson. 

^ secondary ichodU of the Aesociation of CoUegee and Secondary SchooH of the 
Southern Statee, By Joteph Rdemer., 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF PRESENT THOUGHT AND TRENDS 

An overview of secondary education in the United States at the 
present time gives an inipression of^haos. The apparent disorder 
is noted in organization of i^hools by years^ in functional erganiza- 
' tion of the professional staff, in teaching procedure, in proUiotional " 
machinery, in curriculum content and administration, and in financial 
programs. • ’ 

Reference 'of preserit conditions to .causation, however, brings a 
feeling of satisfaction. Beneath the apparent-lack of standards there 
is a clearly discernible directive purpose, and the confusion is the 
confusion of variant stages Of growth which jjs bridging the gap 
between practice abet science and between the sc^^l and life; 

In the present wide acceptance of a philosophy of purpose which 
is in.harmopy with the legitimate role of education as a function ^of 
government in a democratic social state; in the findings of modem * 
educational psycholo^,* in ‘the' phenomenal cumulative rate oif in- 
. crease of secondary enrollments; and in the nature and trends of the 
present social order, an interpretation of the present status, problems, 
'and trends of secondary education in the United States may be found 
which gives ^assurance that, although many marginal trial and error 
responses are discernible, there is a clearly defined central area of 
■^owth in th^ direction of a more efficient institutibn. 

^ ACCEPTED PHIL060PHT .OF PURPOSfe 

. Public demand for secondary edupation of kinds suited to the ' 
needs of pupils who had other .purposes than college entrance in' 
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view in attending the secondary school had by 1890 created a sitfn- 
tiorf which precipitated widespread debate concerning college en- 
trance requirements. Growing out of, ^and developing from, these 
debates a series of national committees .were set up' which cul- ' 
minated in the Kingsley Committee on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education. The elaboration of a theory of directive purpose ’ 
in secondary education as justification for advocated curricuhun 
and administrative reforms permeates the reports of this series of 
committees. 


Stated briefly, current theory of purposes recognizes that we have 
set up in i^merica a social state which seeks to give to each indi- 
vidual a ma.vimiim of social cooperation in his .efforts to secure for 
liimself the satisfactions of worthy living. Chief of the agencies of 
this social state, through which its purposes are sought, we have ‘ 
established a system of univers'«l educationist public expense. Such 
an act fixes the ultimate aim which must direct educational policies 
and procedures. It implies, on the one hand, the utilization of social ' 
resources for the improvement of individual conduct" and, on the 
other, the improvement of the social environment. This directive 
purpose is operative for all units of the public education system. The 
secondary sAool seeks this purpose with children of those stages of 
maturity characteristic of normal children of approximately 12 to 
18 years of chronological age. In seeking to achieve this ultimate 
piirpo^ It IS held necessary to determine the life situations to which 
individuals must resjmnd and the manner' in which present social 
institutions are functioning. Accordingly, we are seeking to par- 
' ticulanze the purposes of education through activity analysis and 
institutional analysis. 


This theory of purpose is infinitely broader than that of prepara- 
tion for college, which at one time essentially characterized the sec- 
ondary school. , It rejects a selective function. It contemplates the 
^ucation m.secondary schools of all children of appropriate stages 
of maturity for any worthy purpose in life in our exceedingly complex 
democratic social state. 

INFLUENCE OF MODERN EDUCATIONAL P8TCHOLOOT 

^ • 

Proceeding independently of developing philosophy of purpow 
but paralleling it in time, workers in the field of educational psy- 
chology, using the methods of inductive science, have built uVa 
^ience of child nature and of the learning process, which centers in 
the specific nature of learning, individual differences of ability,, to 
learn, the identity of learning with the habituation of adjustive 
activity, and the importance for efficiency in learning of approxi-. 

i 1818. No. 8, United Stntet Bureao of Educatioo. and Cbanter 111 TwMitsk 
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nutiog in the learning situation the u^e'-in>life sityation of^he 
learned response. Educational psychology, therefore, from the point 

of >jew of process^ brings the specific activities of life also into the 
focus of attention. 

I ^ 

• - TRENDS IN ENROLLMENT 

Secondary enrollments since 1890 have increased $t a phenomenal 
rate and in a cumulative fashion. The rate of increase of total sec- 
ondary enrollments over the period 1890-1924 was approximately 
twelve times that for the total population. The rate of increase of 
public high-school ewollraents^ was ap|)roximately twenty times that 
for the total pK)puIation.' This evidepce of growth is evidence of a 
growing success in working toward our avowed objective of uni-> 
versal secondary education for the age group approximately 12 to 
18 years of age. We are reaching in secondary schools higher anti 
higher percentages of those ages, and w6 are holding them in school 
to higher and higher grade levels. Secondary education is thus 
putting to rout the selective factor an(i becqming more democratic. 

These accretions to the secondary pupil impulation have pro- 
foundly changed th« character of that population. Although it is 
still true that a few economic and social groups, which formerly 
constituted practically the whole of those participating in secondary 
education, have a favorable representatibn, it is* now true that chil- 
dren from ^very economic and social group are found in secondary 
schools in significant percentages. To a large extent enrollment in- 
creases in excess eff the rate of total population increase represent 
increased, representation of economic and social groups which pre- 
viously participated in secondary education to a slight degree only, 
rhese accretions ^ve added materially to the heterogeneous charac- 
er of the secondary pupil enrollment. The heterogeneity evidences 
it«lf m mentality, in vocational purpose, in social maturity, in 

P yrfeal maturity, and in academic knowledge possessidns at 
entrance. . • 

H* ■ • ' 

nature and trends of the present social ORDER 

Paralleling the ,growipg heterogeneity of .the secondary pupil 
population the social order is taking on complexity at a bewildering 
rate. . Social welfare agencies are multfplying and battling for par- 
icular formulae of social salvation. New industries are appearing 
and developing.. Increased occupational specialization is noted 
everywhere. Racial heterogeneity is increasing. J^ndividual inter- 
telations are being dwarfed by group interrelations. Vocational 
groups are ofgani^zed for cooperation dn competition. Government 
to be frequently^ envisage aa a tool for grodp advantage. ‘ 
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The ad^)A/socieij settinj; is one tjiat makcfi for social di§rupti( 

^ rather social solidarity. The task ojf living in such a seting^ 
adapting /to it and improving tt to the Purpose olf general bx\^ 
betterment, waits u^n /^tended |uid efficient ediu4tion with 
ence to a wide variety pt social sltuationa. / / 

, We had in the secondary school an in^ittitioiy4hat served i 
homogeneous pupil population and worked viwer the cpluvc 

assumption that a common education which gave intellectual l ^ 

through general discipline, acquired through struggle witli locally *. 
organized academic subject matter, would, through transfer> ena^ 
the indivi^dual to apply ids “learning” to any life situation; jm 
that the school should' select fortsocial leadership those who ^uld 
come up»to a certain minimum learning pace set by* the School. 

But the newer concept of purpose and science of learning and 
trends of enrollment and social progress make these assumptior*> no 
longer tenable. We §e©, therefore, numerous stages of growth inci* 
dent to tran^ion.from programs in harmony with the older concepts 
in the direction of programs ih harmony with thfe more recent. 

The, process of constructing conduct curricula waits upon slow and 
involved analyses. Pressure tor immediate 'reform has Itfd to th« 
introduction of new subjects of study, readjustment tiSie allot* 
menyf'to subject, changing the sequence of related courses, and tb« 
piecemeapadjustment of courses through the introi^uction, elimlna* 
tion, or adaptation of topics which^ enter* into individual courses. 
These matters are responsible for the present apparent curriculum 
confusion. 

Waiting upon a demonstrated effective, technique of jcompletely 
individualized instruction, attempts to 'approximate individualized 
instruction through differentiatioij^^ instruction for homogeneous 
groups, variously determined, have appeared. These efforts have 
given us special curricula, ability grouping, flexible* promotion plans, 
jind guidance. V • ‘ ‘ 

In keeping with elaboration of the secondary .educational pro-' , 
gram and abandonment of the selective function of secondary schools, 
efforts to extend appropriate secondary education to a greater pro- 
portion of the population have resulted in the downward extensdoo 
of secondaiy education to incliltde the upper two^ears-of the old 
elementary school and the formation of the junior high schwl. This 
reorganization has proceeded to the extent that more than 2,500 liij^ 

■ schools have been affec^. Complete reorganization so as to* main 
the junior High school idea effective, however, is geared up with 
general curriculum reorganization, housing facilities, financial ro* 
squrces, and various personnfel problems. As a result, at least W 
types of organization of secondary schools by years are fbund in' 
United States to-day, and various degrees of incorporation (H 
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tte essentUl junior high school idea are evidenced. Consideration 
/ of secondary education as a functional process indicates the possible 
secoodary chiracter of the first two years of collegiate ins^uction 
also, and theie is a growing tendency to regard the secondai^ period 
as an eight-^yar period with' Vai^us proposals for tipie diy^ion into 
jonior highichool, senior high^diool, and junior college 'wits. 

Waiting upon' harmony \)^eacher-training programs, with pro- 
fessional functions, and demon^ration of proper organization of 
the prof^sional staff, we^^re creifting new offices and distributing 
{wQtlonsJto teache^ cmmsellop^ supervisors, directors of ihis'aiid 
that, deans, departmei^al heads, vice principals, principals, an 
Qiperinmnden^' larg^ on 'the basis of expediency. Current studio 
of the Brincipalship/’^f th4 agents exercising supervisory fune^^n8, 
and o^teadier aj^swraents to .duties bear wmiess.to a t^ctional 
expaqnon and disoraw. 


iNDi^y; PUPIL pjw(jLA/n^ 


In the preceding pages a very pney6"/tateme^f c;jfrent thought 
and res|)onsive trends of^practice^'^se^ml^ education was at- 
tempted.^ In succ^ing topics a/ atlenntof \s n^de to set out such , 
essential details as will adequately illustl-ate the present trends and 
practice charactenstic of secondary schools in the United States. 

* ENROLLMENT 

« ' ' , - 

Phenomenal and cumulative growth characterizes secondary edu- 
cation in the United States since f890.® Figiiro 1 shows the per cent 
of increase in college, high school, and elementary school enrollments 


•IB tontl^lug tbe comparBtlvt c>t>«-tb of popalntlon and Bchool onroUnMot If iboaia- 
w that the uaa of 1800 aa a baao frona vbicb to coDipoto Incroaaca loirodacao ■ 
tor Bcbool cnrollmoDta posalbilldea of orror that are aerioaa or triTlal. accorUlog to tba 
rtllabllltj of Btatlatlcal report* to the United State* Bureau of Bducatlon for 1800. 
The reporta for 1800 have been uaed ai a baac here because they represent the date oo 
which the Bureau of Education first attempted to collect and report aeparatcly atatlatien 
tor public high acboola. Prl^r to 1800 data bad been collected and reported acparately 
tor eU> high aobools, normal aclioola, preparatory acboola, preparatory departtneoti of 
Imtltutlona for auperior. Instruction, and other luimuttona fur aecondary Inatractloo. 
The enrollmeota reported for 18T0 and 1880 In Bulletin, 1026, No. ■*2, p. 2, Unitad 
Btstra Bureau of Education, aa pupils riirolied Id public higb acboola are enroUmenti Id 
iMUtutloDS for accoDdory Inatractloo exdualve of the, other elaaalflcaUoD groupa llatedi 
ibore. They are, tbeKfore, lo no ofue either public high school or comiWeta secoadarr 
•wool PDrolInienta. ^ * , ■ I 

Tbs reports for 1880 were subject to two aonreeu of error. The retuma were probably 
toeooplcte, and the probabUlty ex^ated that eJomentary pntfla were without ^rraot 
cISHlfied as aecondary pupils by acboola, making returna. 'Tbesc probabllltlca are dla- 
«waed Id the report of the Commlaaloner of Educntlon for 1880-01, VoL II. pp. 788-T0O. 

I# the report of the CominlaaloDar of EducaUon for 188S-84, Vol I, Chapter III, a 
wtalW aUttstlcal review of secondary edocaUon Is given, j^ngea 88 and 8a desciiba 
•a attempt for oollecttog data for that year, upon which the report la baaed, which 
wttants the aunimpllun that tiie enrollmcBt of JW8.274 for pablle and‘118,<M8 tor 
Wrats high spools represent -a total, which la as tellable aa any aabaMamt nport 
I^Ubular preaenUtloi^ of tho 1808 report, showing enrallmeDt growth from 1880 to 
Wi. warranta the ascumptlon that the JBOo report gave a total which la tba beat 
foafibie eatlmata of hccondlry taroUgiaata of that d*«n and autBeieoUy raJlaNt that ao ' 
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CUMULATIVE PEA CENT Of INCREASE IN COLLECE, HIGH 
SCHOOL AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 
AND IN TOTAL POPU LAT I ON , I 000- I 92 4. 
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MTor which would Mrtouily affect the comp^tlTe trendt of growth would renlf fr*R 
Ita use aa a baae from which to compute ibcreaaea. It wlU be noted that uae of the 
1800 dita M A base givea |pr the parted 169O--180O uniform rates of enrollmeut Incrssn 
■a ahown hy Pigure 1. Nothing la, therefore, to be* gained Jn accuracy of companitln 
irenda by ualng a bane aubaequeot to 1800 from which to compute Increaaea, FrobaUf 
the aoujpea of prror In the 1880 data were compenaaHog In effect. 

It RiSould be further noted that beginning In 1920 the reporta from State acbool ayitaai 
for ^ondary education hare been aubatltuted for the reporta of Indirldual high achoob 
to the Bureau of Education and publlahed In the aerlet, Statlatlca of IMbUc High Schpok 
Thla change of a aource of data wm made becauae the reports from State acbool axit*** 
are admltt^v more reliable and. the change puta elemental^ and aecondary reports •• 
oopl*. Theyeault of the change to State reporta In 1020 totenalflea the optm* 
?k . public high Bcboola, giving a lolnl percenuge of increase of 1,670 rathar 

» 2..* would be obtained through continued uae of the returns to the Bor*i» 
* ®«u«tlon. Begardleaa of the llgurea used, the eaaentlal comparative growth hoMl 
Uttb Inercaae for public hUtb achoola la probably aomewbere betirNI 
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for the period 1890-1924. Elementary school enrollments have not 
kept pace with the rate of increase of the total population. Colley 
enrollments have increased at a rate approximately six times that 
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at a rate approximately twelve times that for the total population. 
Wlien we analyze the secondary enrollmentsi, as in Figure 2« intc pri- 
vatc high-school and public high-school enrollments the rate of ia- 
crease of the public high-school enrollments is startlui^ being 20 
times th<ttj6r the total populatioi^. From 1895 to 1905 public sco- 
ondary education obviously grew in part at tlie expense of private 
C8002*— 27 « 
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high schook and academies. Since 1905 private secondary ediica. 
ion has recpyered, and while not even approxiinoting the growth of 
public solidary education has nevertheless acquired a ratf of in. 
cre^ which IS higher than that for the total population. 

The fact Uiat elementary school enrollments have mrt kept pace 
with population increase does not mean tliat we are faiUng.lo enroU is 
high percentaj,^ of those of elementary school age in school. These 
peirontages have slowly increaseil a« each census period. The failure 
to keep pace with |>opulation is father due .to a falling birth rate 

and to faster grade progrc‘ss whirl, sends children into the secoml.rv 
achool at an earlier age. ^ 

CntONOLOOICAL AOE RKrUESE^’TATlO.V IN gBtO.NnARy SCHOOLS* 

J V't •>»« published aee.Rr.de 

U fof 830 eitiea of the Lnileil Stales having systems of oliiralioa 
orginjied on tlie H.4 plan.* ■ »"«uon 

■The data of th^ tables have U>en iise.1 as the bases for computiae 

b VSbkT*** 

United Si.Im Bureau of the Census has published < the nundnr 
and per «nt of chddren of eaeh ige il-!» enrolle.1 in acliool. Thw 

^,mS7S. The 1^1 enrollment in elemenUry and seeondary 
• of «luc.tion for lIWO was 

r„? 11 of 1W.9M is less then I per ivnt of the 

tolsl enrollment reporlisl by Slate de,iartnienla of e,ltioation for 
olemenUry dndi secondary schools and can be accounted Tor through 

institutioL' 

' of leiyimg The census re|K>rte for each age enrolled in achool may. 
therefore, be accepted as reliable. , ’ ^ 

_ Tabm Z~ Per amt of age in grade U MO S-i cUy tchool iy$tem» 
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Usinp the age-pradc'dala for 830 8-4 ciU school systems, the curve 
showing enrollment of pupils of each age^l2-18 in school and above 
grade 6 has been constructeil. This curve is shown in Fipiry 3 in, 
comparison with the j)er cent of each_age eqroMed i-n school as ije- 
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FicrtB 3 , 

ported by the l^reau of the Census. The curves should be read as 
follows: 93.2 pAcent of children 12 years of age are enrolled in 
school 4tna less Uian 37.6 per cent are enrolled above grade 6, etc.’ 
In injgrpreting age-grade data it should be Irept in mind that an 
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age of 12 means from 12 years, 0 montIts, through 12 years 11 
» montlis, etc^ • ’ 

From the curves of Fighre 3, showi»g percentages enrolled in 
school and percentages of children of secondary school age ^tually 
having been brought up to the beginning level of secondary educa- 
tion, the primary problems of further progress toward our goal 
of universal secondary education for children df accepted secondary 
school age are made evident. They are in order of importance: 
(1) Speeding up grade progress and (2) raising the rates of per- 
' sistence. -We actually have in school 93.2 per cent of 12-year-old 
children but only 34.6 per cent of 17-^’car-old children. The facta 
show that the heavy loss begins after the age of 14 has been reached. 

While this loss is serious, we know that the situation is rapidly beina 
remedied. . * 

'Figure 1 shows that elementary school enrollments have not kept 
pace with total population increa.se. The fact that secondary en- 
rollments have outsfripi^ed population increase is, therefore, a matter 
of increased persistence through the secondary school grades. ‘ 

In 1890 ^he secondary school enrollments were 1.6 per cent of 
total elementary and secondary enrollments.® In 1924 secondary 
school enrollments were 14 per cent of total elementary and second- 
ary enrollments. In* 1911 the survival rate from grade 9 to grade 
^was 36.9 per cent.® In ^924 this rate had become 49..3 per cent 
Whether or not this increased persistence is due to adjustments by 
the secondary school or whether it arises from legal compulsion or 
social urges from without is not a question of interest here. 

• When we examine the curve .showing enrollment qbove grade 6 
and consider that appro.ximately 10 per cent of 17-year-old pupils 
have rorapletad grade 12 as indicated by Table 1 it becomes obvious 
that slow progress is a factor now limiting the further extension of ^ 
secondary education which is more .serious than mortality If we 
can get 12-year-old children up to the level of beginning secondary 
. education we shall immediately bring 93.2 per cent of them in con- 
tact with secondary education rather than le.ss than 37.5 per cent, as 
in 1920. Similarly, we shall reach 92.5 per cent of 13-year-old chil- 
dren rather than less than 61.6, etc. 

. * PUPIL, iFAILURE 

/ • * ^ 

Slow progress js in part attributable to irregular school attend- 
ance. Just what degree of retardation is due to irregular attendance 
we do not kno w. Failure and repetition of courses is, however, a 

p. *2**51*16 1.”^ ***** **“*"' ^®2S-24.' U. 8 . Bu. of EMur.. Bui.. 1020. No. 42, 
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factor which is also involved and data are available which are 
thought to be (airly representative of the country, as a whole so far 
as grades 9 to 12 are concerned. As an item of a study of the status 
of senior high school promotion plane made for*the National Com- 
mittee on ^arch in Secondaiy Education by 'j. F. Montague, a 
candidate for the degree of Ph. D., school of education of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, failure data were collected wliich have Mren com- ' 
piled 304 high schools. Of these schools 41 were in the terri- 
tory of ihe New England College Entrance Certificate Board, 74 in 

Association of Colleges and Secondaiy Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland, 26 in the territory of the South- 
ern Asa^iation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 134 in the ferri- ’ 
toiy of the North Central Associatiiin of Colleges and Secondaiy 
Schools, 13 in the, territory of the Northwest Association of Second- 
ary and Higher Schools, and 16 in the three States (California, 
Neiada, and Utah) not affiliating at the time of the study with any 
of the regional accrediting agencies. Table 4 shows the failure situa- 
on by grade and for all grades combined for the group of 304 

high schools. • . fe I' vrr 

Table 4. — Fatiures, by hiffh^Hchool ffradet 
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s^ws that as a factor it is even more importent than is indiLed 
l>y the average failure rate for the four years. ' ' 
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certain minimum standards of accomplishment, our present grade 
groups are even more heterogeneous as to mental and educational age 
than as to chronological age. A comparison of the chronological 
age representation for grade 9 in 830 cities, based on the age-grad® 
^ble of Bulletin, 1924, No. 35, United States Bureau of Education, 
with the mental age distribution shown by the Terman group teat of 
mental ability and with the distribution of educational ages as shown 
by the Stanford achievement test norms, 1923 edition, makes the fact 
of wider mental and educational age as compared with chronological 
age variability obvious. Striking corroborative evidence for mental 
and chri^nological age variability is shown for Chicago by Keener’ 
and by numerous recent surveys of State and local school systems.* * ** 
This heterogeneity of present-grade groups in secondary schools is 
probably a growing tendency paralleling the growing social hetero- 
geneity which is "ftnown to be under way. 


SOCIAL AND OCCUPATIONAL OROUP REPRESENTATION 


Increasing: percentages of the total population finding their way 
into secondary schools is evidence that social and occupational 
groups, which previously participated in setondaVy education to a 
negligible degree, are coming to- be represented in significant per- 
centages. Counts, in his study, “ The Elective Character of Ameri- 
can Secondary Education,” has shown that there is yet a decided 
selective principle in operation. Similar investigations in Wisconsin 
reported by Uhl * and by Gaiser ® bear out the findings of Counts’s 
investigation in general but* indicate that occupational selection is 
less extreme in rural areas, villages, and the smaller cities. A study 
by Windes’® also beai-s out the fact that occupational selection 
in rural areas does not always reflect the situation, Jn the larger^ 
cities. In general, it is undoubtedly true that a selective principle 
is yet operative but that significant percentages of all occupational 
and social groups are finifing their way into high schools at the 
present time. The known facts of correlation between social status 
as measured by vocation and intelligence /as measured by current 
tests show conclusively that the growing social heterogeneity is 
resulting in a heterogeneity of ability and interests that markedly 
complicates the task of ^econdai^ education. 

’ Keener, E. B. MenCnl AbUlly of Hlj^-Scbool Fecebmen In Relation to Problems of 
Adjaelment. Chicago City Schoola. Research BuIleUn No. 1. Febniair, 1924. 

* Uhl, Willie L. Principles of Secondary Education, Chapter VI. 

*Oalser, PsdI P. OccopaUonal Representation in High School Educational AUminls- 
trstloo and Baperrislon, r. 9: 6S7-S46, December, 192S. 

** Wlndes, E. B. HI|^-8cbool EducuUon of the Fterm Population. U. 8. Bn. of Edna. 
fioL. 192S, No. 6. 
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OBOANIZATTON OF NON FOUB-TEAR BBOONDART BCHOOI4 BT TEARS 

' The 1 -eorpanization of secondary education by downward extension 
to include one or two of the upper elementary grades and by break- 
ing the period of secondary education up into a junior and a senior 
cycle has affected every State in the Union. 

The extent of this reorganization movement and the tendencies 
in organizafion by years aie set forth in Tables 5, 6, and 7 which 
follow. ’ • . 

The data for these tables were assembled from returns for high 
schools for 1924 to the United States Bureau of Bducationy supple- 
mented by data furnished by State departments assembled -over the 
period September to November, 1925. 

The tables represent the most complete list of reorganized high 
schools that has yet been assembled, also schools recognized by 
State departments , of education as conforming to the junior or 
senior school type. 


Tablu a.—DhtribuHon of non four-year high tchoolt hy type of orgotUzat 

hy years and hy States 
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Tabud 5.—DUtnbution of- non four-year high Mchool* by type of organitattim 
by ycort and by Btatet — Continue*! 
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Reorganization us shown by Table 6 has affected all States. The 
total of 2,549 schools involved indicates that approximately 'one 
school in eight is of the non four-year high-school type. The extent 
to which reorganization has affected individual States varies widely* 
In genefkl, the Southern States as a group show fewer reoi^anized 
schools than other regional groups. The prevalence of seven-year 
rather than eight-year elementary school systems is a known factor 
operating against reorganization in the Southern States., However, 
comparison of certain States, as of Illinois, with Indiana, New York 
I*®*uisylvania, and Michigan with Wisconsin, indicate that'State 
policies are probably responsible for rapid *or slow reorganizatioo,- 
The States that show widespread reorganization, as indicated by the 
number of non four-year schools are, in general, the States that are 
known to have definitely advocated the junior high school idea 
through State departments of education. Conspicuous among these 
States are Alabama, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Vermont, and West Virginia. 

. When we turn to a consideration of the plans of organization of 
high ^oolfl years, as indicated by Table 6, we are struck by three 
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conspicuous facts: (1) There is lack of agreement as to the proper 
level at which to begin secondary education; (2) there is lack of 
agreement as to the proper grouping of grades to form junior or 
senior schools; (3) the chief differences of opinion exist with refer- 
ence to the relative desirability of two and three year junior high 
^schools and segregated junior and senior schools versus joint junior- 
senior schools. 

Tabu. DiB/riftalKwi of non four-year high arhoolg by StaJtea and population 
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Cionsideration of Table 6 shows that reorganization is not le* 
stricted to any one group of school communities classified accqrdingto : 
• population. It is true, however, that on a percentage basis reoi^n* 
ization becomes progressively less widely extended as one pafsn 
from cities of over 100,000 to the smaller school communities. The 
significant matter is, however, that the movement is prompted by 
an ideal rather than by an effort to relieve congestion, as shown 1^ 
the fact that numerous schools of the junior-senior tyi)e appear in 
the smallest population group for which classification is made. 
Compared with the Nation as a whole, which shows approximately 
1 reorganized school in 8, these small and rural school communities 
^ show a -ratio of approximately 1 to 12 between four-year ty|)e and 
reorganized type secondary schools. The fact. that this degrw of 
reorganization has been effected in rural districts is surprising to 
many. ' - . 

If we consider the show’ings fc ^ iod ividiinl States in Table 6 no 
apparent State policies resulting in restriction of junior high schools 
to the larger cities is discoverable. 


Table of non four-year high arhooU by type of (fryanicatton bp 
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Reference to Table 7 shows that differences of opinion as to whether 
two, three, or four year junior high schools are desirable exists in 
school systems of all sizes classified according to population of dis- 
trict. ‘ If is significant, however, that three-year junior high schools 
are relatively more common in cities of over lOO.OOO population, and 
two-year junior high schools relatively'more common in smaller cities 
and in rural cewnmunities. Expediency as to years grouped together 
to form a juhior high'sehool is evident hf re. The smaller cities much 
more frequently than other localities create a junior high schpol 
from the upper two grammar grades. ' ^ 

The most significant factor, however, shown by Table 7 is thit 
there is little agreement as to whether the junior high school should 
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be segregated or^ joined with the senior high schools. Even in the 
larger cities the joint junior-senior school appcars.with a frequency 
of one in seven as compared with the segregated school. The fre- 
quency is approximately one in six for cities of 30,000 to 100,000 
and becomes the prevailing type of organization in cities of less 
than 30,000 and in rural areas. In ruraj areas approximately five 
joint- schools occur for each segregated junior high school. Here 
the controlling factor undoubtedly is economy. Common use of cer- 
tain building space and equipment and one set of administrative 
officials are undoubtedly considered more important than any ad- 
vantages, real or supposed, which accrue to the segregated junior 
high school. 

fable 7 also shows that failure to regard division of the period 
of secondary education into junior and senior cycles ad important 
exists only in the smaller school communities in any significant 
degree. Even in rural areas only one reorganized school in 25 is 
of the undivided tj^pe. 

0 

FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATION OF THE PROFESSIONAL STAFF 

# 

A number of recent studies have made available data through 
which some idea of the extent to which new functions resultant from 
the broadened purposes of secondary education are appearing' and 
the lack of agreement that exists as to the proper allocation of those 
functions to specific officers. The most significant of these studies 
deal with the high-school principal, the work of the high-school 

teacher, the work of the supervisor, and the work of curriculum 
.makiqg. 

STUDIES Or'HlOH-SCH^L PaiNCirALSHlP 

C. O. Davis" has made a study of the “Duties and priyileges of 
high-school principals” of the North Central Association which 
approaches a job analysis of the principalship. Significant portions 
of this study, for present purposes, show the frequency of occurrence 
of s^ial offices represented on the official staff of high schools of 
virjdng size and of provisions through which the principal delegates ', 
administrative duties to'^ecified offices or committees of teachers. 
Table 8 sh ows the frequency of occurrence of these provisions. 

" Proc. N. Cen. Auo. «t CoL aod Sec. Sch*,, 1021, part 1, pp. 4a-ea. 
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The study in a similar way lists the distribution of the prind- 
pal 8 time in a typical school day to 10 duties; percentage of pria- 
cipals exercising professional powers in 21 professional functions; 
the percentage discharging managerial policies in 9 specified ways; 
the percenUge discharging 18 specified supervisory functions; the 
percentage discharging 12 specified duties grouped as appraidng, 
recording, and experimenting duties; and the percenU^ dischai*. 
ing 20 relational and personal duties. 

TTie variability of practice, indicated by the percentages of Table 
8, IS charatenstic of tlie entire range of duties. The study indicata 
the functional complexity of the principal's office and shows a high 
degree variability as to the machinery through ^which functions 
of the office are discharged, A later detailed study of the status of 
me bigh-school principal by Eikenberry (see U. S. Bu. of Educ, 
Bui., 1925, No. 24) also makes a functional analysis of the high-school 
principalship. The following selected items bear on the topic of 
interest here: * 

m 

1. A study of the frequency of occurrence of 15 special offices show 
that 50 per cent of all schools have librarmns, 46 per cent have deans 
of girls, 40 per <^t deans of boys, 40 per cent office clerks, 36 per 
cent assistant principals, 33 per cent heads of departments,. 16 per 
cent stenographers, 15 per cent directors of guidance, and 14 per 
wnt di rotors of extra classroom activiti^.' School registrars, di* 
rectoi^of testing, curriculum directors, directors of-citizensliip, end 
principals’ councils are found in fewer than 10 per cent of all Khoolu. 

2. The per cent of schools in which the principal performs each 

function and per cent in which the principal has final authority ia 
shown in Table 9. ' • 
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Table 0. Per cent of achoolt In irAIcA the priitcipat pcfforvek. eech funcUott 
. and per cent in urhtch the principal ha* final authority, with rank of each 
function acoordinff to perceniapee (alt clattee of echoote 
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' The functional con)plexity of tlie office of the principal, the fre- 
quency of appearance of a considerable number of special offices 
which are responsive to the broadened purposes of secondary educa- 
tion, and the variability in frequency in performance of specified 
functions by principals, together with variability in the location of 
final authority also characterize the'data. ^ 

A study of the high-school principals by of similar scope 

to the study by Eikenberry, exhibits similar complexity of function 
»nd goes a step further in the study of location of initiative, showing 
for 421 high schools the location of initiative for 19 functions in prin- 
cipal, superintendent, board, principal, and superintendent, and other 
office. The data show little agreement in practice in allocating pri- 
Biiry'^gesponsibility in any of the 19 functions to any particular 
office. Only functions, i. e., organizing the class schedule, 
^ ordinary disciplinary control, and keeping records and acconnta, 
are allocated to the principal in as many as 80 per ^nt of the cases, 
(fther functiems are widely allocated to the other offices enumerated. 
These studies of the high-school principalsbip ipdicate, in a gen- 
i e rsi way, the varialii lity in practice of the alloca^n of administra- 

Iconue V. Thf Hlga>flcho«a PrladiML* Bocton. MlflU^Oo. 
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tivo and supertimrj duties to administrative, supervisory, and tea^. 

^ in^ offices.^ It is evident that in different situations each spedi] 

• officer is discharging duties > characteristic of administrative, super* ' 
viaory, and teaching offices. This does not necessarily mean con* 

. fusion in a single system or 'institution, but it is frequently true that 
In an individual institution various offices attempt tojerforih identi- 
cal functions. It is particularly true that superintenQ^ts, principals, 
special supervisors, and department heads undertake super^isioa 
of teaching and each office works directly with the classroom teacher, 
seeking to perform identical functions. 

The study by Davis indicated also widespread but variable prac- 
tice in allocating administrative duties torindividpal.^teachera or 
committees of teachers. Studies of tlie subject combinatrohs in high- 
•school teachers’ programs of Ohio by Kirby of the high-sihool 
teaching load and preparation of high-school teachers by F. P. 
O’Brien of the distribution of the time of teachers in California;'* 
and of agents responsible for curricylum construction *• indicate a 
practice of dirtributing a wide variety of special teaching and non- 
teaching functions to teachers with little reference to special training; 
-The pwctice of making provision for teacher participation in school 
^administration is doubtless democratic and, where properly organ- 
ized, dearable. It is, howevpr, in many cases a means of increasing 
the working load of teachers to the ^int of impairment of the spe- 
cial teachii^ function for which the individual was trained. In cer- 
tain situations it is a wholly fictitious means of keeping down the 
“overhead” of general administration.' In other situations, largel; 
in small school ^sterns, there is no other means of providing for the 
performance of the wide variety ^ special functions that haw 
grown uj). 

PROMOTION PLANS 

With the growing heterogeneity of pupils in capacity to do woA 
and in educational needs with reference to suitable purposes in life, 
the need for varying both the quantity and kind of work required 
of the pupil as a condition of promotion is increasing. Both junior 
qnd senior high schools have generally made Some provision looking 
to ffexibility of promotion plans in recognition of this need. 
Montague'* has investiLated the statys of senior promotion plans 
in 888 high schools distributed 'over the 48 States. In his report the 
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“School Benew. Soptefliber, 192«, pp. 404-50S. 
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provisions for promotion in these schools ere presented imder the 
^ following heads:^(l) for classification, (2) special provisioM 

for individual differences in instruction, (8) bases of promotion, and 
(4) general method of promotion. 

bases of classifi<^tion of pupils in the schools are reported to * 
be in order of frequency: School marks, no claasificaiion plan, a 
composite of various factors, I. Q. as important factor, curriculum 
selected, and ability groupa Of these bases, school marks, no claan. 
^cation plan, 1. Q. as important factor, and curriculum selected are 
self-explanatory. The base “ability groups” includes those schools 
basing their classification on intelligence, achievement, and teachers^ 
judgments. “A ooroposiie of various factors ” includes those schools 
using some combination of such factors as school marks, inteliigenoe, 
achievement, chronological age, social age, etc. 

Approximately three schools in four use some definite plan of 
pupil classification, and there appears to be no definite tendency to 
use any of the bases specified to the exclusion pf otbera. Tliere ia 
agreement, therefore, that pupils should be systematically classi^ed 
into homogeneous groups, but littleur no agreement as to the criterion 
of such classification. 


Thp special provisions for individual differences reported are in 
order of frequency: N» plan, coaching classes, conference perioda, 
Batavia plan, supervise^ study, extra subjects, North-Denver plan, 
and minimum and maxiinum courses. The majority of schools do 
make some systematic provision for meeting individual differences. 
Most frequently this provision concerns itself with special aid for 
alow pupils. Following in fluency efforts of this type are those 
provisibns looking to more intimate supervision of study for all 
pupils. The schools seeking to set up special aids Tor bright pupila 
and specifically to provide for. varying subject-matt^ requirements', 
are in a decided minority. It therefore seems that common practice 
in the administration of instruction seeks to raise the average 
achievement of the ‘^hool through concentration upon the inferior 
pu])il in an effort to get him over a common hurdle* which the entire 
group must take. Provisions dependent upon subject-matter 
organization are in the minority. • 

Tile bases of promotioa used are, in order of frequency^ com- 
posite of several- factors, such as achievement and* mentalability 
objectively determined through standard tests; school maria, 
teachers’ judgments, and chronological age; daily class records and 
examinations; scliool n^rks; and final examination. A substantial 
^majori^^ of schopls are using a composite factor involvi ng objective 
and subjective measures. The individual factors entering into the 
composite base are so variably weighted by different tchoola that nq 
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stRteinsnt concerning the weight given to indivichial factors a 
warranted. 

With reference to time of promotion practice is about equallj 
divided between one year and half-year promotion intervals. There ; 
ia a minority practice, which is growing, of waiving fixed periods of 
promotion and promoting the pupil when promotion seems ju«flified 
reg^le^ of fixed periods. A practice of skipping or double pro- 
motion is also growing. Where this is found it is usually dependent* 
upon ^me system of special tutoring and special examination or 
upon extra-se^on schools and examination. 

Paralleling the practice of double promotion, which is a provision 
for superior pupils, there is a growing practice of allowing pupils* 
who are given a* matk of condition or failuto a conditional promotion. 

In caM a satisfactory quality, varibusly determined, of work ia 
done in the advanced course the condition or failure is removed. 

In this way the old practice of placing an additional burden uptm 
slow or failing pupils by requiring them to make up back work 
during the next semester is passing. The experience of the schools 
is tliat about 60 per cent of pupils allowed conditional promotions 
are successful in maintaining their advanced position. 

The committee on rural and small high schools, a special com- 
mittee of the National Committee on Research in Secondary Educa- 
tion, has assembled data on promotion practices in 135.junior high 
schools located in rural and small school communities. 

^ Table 10 shows The bases of pupils grouping in current use in' 
tlieee schools. 

' r . 

TAmJc 10.— Nom of pupil proupitiff In IS5 rural Junior high aeikoofa 
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The practii^ of grouping or not grouping homogeneously occur 
jwith approximately the same frequency. Where pupils are grouped 
homograeously the prevailing practij^ is to use a composite of several 
factors as a base. The factors usually involved are teachers* marks 
or estimates of ability, inteUigence test score, and achievement test, 
score. Since more than 60 per oent of these schools enroll fewer 
than 100 pupils and provide* for only one recitation section for eiudi 
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gnde group the practice of grouping homogeneously is about as 
widespread as di^ioU of gra'Jes into recitation sections. 

Table 11 shows the criteria of promotion in use in these* Khools. 


Tabu U.^— CrtfeHs of promotion tm tSS rmrol ftnUor high m*ool$ 



Approximately one school in 6ve still holds to grade completion 
Used on an average of subject marlp} as a bapis of promotion. One 
school in three promotes on a subject completion f*asis as measured 
by (eachers’ marks and a slightly higher proi>ortien of schools have 
either adopted an objective measure as a basis of promotion or have 
combined one or more t'bjective measures with a subjective measure 
usually teachers* estimates of ability or teachers’ marks. 

Commonly the schools report some provision for, curriculum en- 
richment for bright and capable pupils and a minority report (he use 
of minimum assignments anti the outlining of minimum essentials 
for slow pupils. Approximately two schools in three report that 
they do not permit junior high school completion in less than the 
normal time required. There is, therefore, a decided tendency to 
vary subject matter requirements and enforce uniformity of time 
rrqiiiremen^ in (he junior high school. Prevailing practice in these 
. schools coDoems itself with curriculum enrichment for bri^t pupils. 
Commonly, enrichment is sought through extensive'usc ‘of the project 
as R teaching device, permitting bright pupils to carry extra* worli^ 
correlating extra-class activities with curriculum work, granting 
school credit for outside work, and limiting drill to pupils who 
need it. 

Clearly the promotional machinery now in use and being. developed 
in secondary schools is complex. The complexity is due to efforts 
to provide for individual differences through administrative devioes. 
While the purpose to provide flexibility is common the means of 
securing it are highly variable. The relative desirability, of the 
various practices has not yet been determined, 

< CURRICULUM 

The facts of growth that have been presented make present wide- 
spread efforts at curriculum reooi^ruction a natural phenomenon 
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and not a fashion of the moment. A learning science that empha* 
sizes, the importance of acquiring habits of adjustment to specifle 
situations rather than an intellectual discipline which is serriceable 
alike for all, requires for pupils who have varied^ aptitudes and 
vai^ied purposes in life, subject matter which is varied in accord 
with the specific needs of individual pupils. We had no organizar 
tion of subject matter on a specifically functional basis. We are, 
therefore, busy at the task of making such organizations. 

The present curriculum situation in secondaVy schools is set forth 
in studies by Glass,** Ferriss," Counts,” the curriculum committw 
of the National Society for the Study of Education,^' and the curri- 
*culum commission of the department lof superintendence, National 
Education Association.** 

The study by Glass involves curriculum practices in 14 centers 
selected as representative of the better practices in junior high-schooi 
curriculum administration in the United States. The report deals 
specifically with the curriculum of the junior high school in general, 
•' the core curriculum, elective courses, subject divisions of the con- 
stants, and units of teaching. Extreme variability in practices con- 
cerned with required and elective courses, time, allotments to subjects 
and to units of teaching is sh<iwn. Glass characterizes the situa- 
tion as one of* vigorous experimentation, with a tendency to shift 
emphasis from piritural and disciplinary training to training which 
has practical social value. This is angued from the tendency to 
introduce home ecom ts, art, music, and science 


tendency to introduce general survey and short unit try-out*cour^ 
for purposes of exploration. The criticism is offered that the junior 
high-school curriculum evidences disregard of the principle of con- 
tinuity in passing from grade* 8 to grade 9. The criticism is based 
^on the fact of failure of the schools generally to continue the ron- 
"slants, art, home economics, industrial arts, music*, and science, from 

grade 8 into grade 9. ^ - 

The study by Ferriss analyzes the subject offerings of 283 rural 
high schools,” 121v8emirural high schools, 609 small high schools of 

>*Glau, James M. Currlculom Practices in the Junior High School and 0™^ * 
and 6. UnlTcrsItj of Chicago. Supplementary Bducattonol Monograph No. 26, 

» Ferriss, Emery N. Tbs Bnral High Scliool. Its Organlwtlon and Currlculom. U. R 

Bn, Bduc., Bnl., 1026, No. 10. * 

MConuta. George 8. <Tbe Senior High School Carrlcolum. Unlyeralty of ChWgR 
Bnpplementary EJducationa] Monograph No. 20, 1026. 

"The Twenty-sixth Y^rbook of the NaUonal Society for the Study of BdacaHos, 
Part 1, Chapter 7. Also'Part II. ' „ , /v,., 

“Department of Buperlntendenca. Fifth Yearbook, The Junior High School CSr 

ricalum. 

“ Bnral high schools ora those In which more than 60 per cent of tbs pupils nroHw 
an from farm homes. Bsminral schools hava a cooelderahle enrollmsat from fan 
bomsa, but less than 60 per «nt 


into the curriculum 



There is noted also the 
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New York, 143 hiigii schools of North Dakota, aad-400 township and 
community high schools.of Illinois. The analyses show the year in 
wbichT subjects are offered and the per cent of schools offering each 
subject. The results exhibit wide variability as to the placement of 
specific subjects in the curriculum. Many subjects occur in each of 
the grades 9 to 12, inclusive. A total of 64 different subjects appear 
in the offerings, and 23 different subjects are offered in more than 60 
per cent of the schools. The greatest uniformity of offerings lies in 
,the fields of English, special mathematics courses, spcltial history 
courses, and Latin. 

Ferriss characterizes the tendencies in the program of studies in 
rural and small high schools as follows: 

Tbe data on the programs of the schools studied Indicate some Interesting 
teodeucies In the currlcnlom offerings of the two groups of schools. In the 
natural sciences 70 per cent of the rural high schools and 48 pw cent of the 
semlmral high schools have adopted geqeral sdence aa the first-year science, 
and biology as predominantly the second-year offering. Hyglme and aanlta* 
tlon has fonnd a place througbont the fdnr years of a small percentage of the 
schools of both groups. In the social science group of subjects, coursee In 
ecoDomlcs have beai introduced into the two upper years of 44 per cent of the 
rar^ high schools and in 67 per cent of the semlmral high schools, while 
romniunity civics Is found in the programs of J38 per cat of the rural and 
65 pA* cent of the. semlmral high schools. Sociology, under 'mcb titles as 
sociology, rural sociology, -'problems of democracy, and social problems, Is 
offered In SO per cent of the rural and In 28 per cent of the semlmral high 
schools. This Indication of the growth of the last two subjects, comparatively 
new In high school programs, is fuhher sabBtantlated by the findings of a 
study as to the s^tus of the social sciences In the high schools of the North * 
Central Assoclatlmi. This Investigation Included 476 high schools, 122 of which 
had enroUmenta under 160 pupils each. This latter group of schools Is fairly 
comparable with the schools represented in this study. Of the 122 schools, 
64 per cent offered economics, 81 per cent community dvics, and 01 per cent' 
sociology. Other subjects which occupy prominent positions lo the programs 
of the rural and semlmral high schools are bome'ecouomlcs, offered In 62 
per cent of the former and 65 per cent of the latter, and agriculture, offered by 
44 pw'cent of the rorol^ and by 26 per cent of the semlmral high schools. Gen- 
eral mathematics has alM gained a foothold as a subject In both groniie of 
schools, belnp given by ro per cent of the roral and by 16 per cent of the 
semi rural high scbocds. Certain commercial aubjecta such os typewriting, 
bookkedplng, and sborthand are found In vorylng but significant percentages 
of botb groups of spools. 

While the subjects In the majority df rural and semlmral blgh-school ' 
programs of studies ale In a large degree and more or less traditional aubjocts 
reQoire<1 for entrance by the higher Institutions of learning, there la a rafregh- 
iilg tendency, particnlarly noticeable in the larger schools, to depart from tbs 
notion that the aame trailing la best for all pupils, and to meet In their pro- 
gram the needs of the latge proportion of high-school pupils whose formal 
education doselt with the high .school. This attempt to adjust the work of tbo 
rural and semlmral bigh schools to the needs of the pupU, the commodity, and 
the deuaoda of modem life la Indicated by^the eatrance Into ti*el r chrrlcalam 
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of agriculture borne economics, sociology, hygiene, and sanltetlon, and ^ 
commercial subjects. ^ 

The study by Counts analyzes the curriculum cffferings for grades 
9» 10, 11, and 12 by 15 progressive city school systems. The report 
deals with the general plan of curriculum organization, the subjects 
of study, the trends of philosophy, and evaluation of the present ' 
program. Counts characterizes the situation in general as follows: 

program of atudlea Itself Is in o state of flux. In reloUyely rapid sue* 
new curriculums are appeortog and old cuniculums are dtsappearln* 
With great frequency subjects are being added, and occasionally they are beinc 
abandoned. The wide variety of practice fouSd In the different schools sugresm 
that the several cities are either progressing at different rates along the same 
path of change or following divergent lines In experimentation. Some new 
form of secondary education la obviously In the making. * • • At present 
changes in the curriculum suggest the wasteful process of trial and error 
rather than the adaptation of means to eqila through the process of reflection. 

'^e curriculum committee of the National Society for the Study 
of Education has presented in the Twenty-sixth Yearbook a survey 
of practices in curriculum construction and a body of principles 
which should guide in the selection and organization of subject mat- 
ter. Chapter 7, P^rt I, of this report, contributed by George S. 
Coun^, deals with current practices in curriculum making in public 
high schools. Portions of this chapter dealing with changes in the 
curriculum, the twhnique of curriculum revision, present courses of 
study and practices in appraising courses of study are of special 
significalnce for the purpose of this survey of treiltis and are here 
given in summary form. 

Efforts to improve the materials of instruction throijgh curriculum 
revision are widespread. In ^2 of 111 cities reporting for the senior 
high school there has been at least one general revision of the 
cMrriculum since 1918. In addition, 39 partial but systematic revi- • 
«ons have been made in the past five years. In 73 cities reporting 
for the junior high school 58. general revisions since 1913 and 19 
partial revisions during the past five years have been made. Twenty-* 
four cities reporting for the senior high school and 23 cities for the 
junior high school have adopted a policy of gradual and continuous 
curncu|um revision. Commonly, changes are made in the curricu- 
Im through adding or dropping subjects. Data from 90‘cities show 
a tendency t^^dd subjects approximately three times as often as 
subjecte are dropped. This is a rough measure of the rate of expan- 
sion of the hi^gh-school curriculum. The comparative frequency of 
addition of the various subjects shows a strong trend in emphasis 
toward the social science and vocational subjecte. The foreign 
l^guages are losing their position of relative emphasis, os shown by 
48 cases of mibtraction from the* curriculum and’ only 23 cases of 
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addition, to the curriculum. They alone show a net loss due to 
rarriculum changes. The natural scienoes show 87 Additions and 29 
subtractions from the curriculum. This uncertainty is due primarily 
to the substitution of general science, biology, chenustry, and physics 
for physiography, botany, zoology, geology, and physiology. 

These changes collectively indicate a break with tradition in sec- 
ondary education and an active trend toward curriculum m^ansion 
and emphasis upon social and vocational values in the programs 
tBat are emerging. * * 

In reconstructing the curriculum the initiative for reform ema- 
nates most frequently /rom the superintendent. The initiative comes 
frequently from the principal, however, and in a few cases from 
high-school teachers and supervisors. In organizing the personnel 
^foMhe actual work of curriculum revision there is usually set up 
a^o^ittee representing the general administrator, ‘supervisors, 
principals, and teachers. Rarely experts or specialists from without 
the system* are retained. Progressive practice elsewhere and com- 
mittee agreement are the most common guides to the selection of 
new materials. A considerable practice of using the results of pre- 
vious I'esearch is growing up,* however, and in a few cases revision 
is being based upon research undertaken for the purpose. 

Present courses of study are most commonly organized about sepa- 
rate subjects,^ such as algebra, history, etc. In a minority of cases 
the courses are being organifsed about large topics based on social 
activities of the day, socialized group work and individualized study 
and drill in the tool or skill subjects, or as ah activity curriculum 
with no division into subjects and no provision for other than inci- * 
dental learning. Only two senior and three junjor^igh uc hp ol ff 
report the latter plan of curriculum organization. v 

The courses of study usually specify the general ground to be 
covered, but allow a considerable freedom to the teacher in selecting 
vubject-raatter details. Quite frequently specific requirements for 
bright, average,* and dull pdpils are set up in outline, and minimal 
eseentials are stated in detail. In a minority of cases the courses 
provide only standards and rich suggestions of materials, leaving 
selection to the teacher or go to the opposite extreme and specify in 
detail the precise ground to be covered, leaving no option to the 
teacher. In a very few cases cour^ provide general directions only, 
leaving to the teacher the task of determining standards and selecting 
Juaterials. ' , , 

In the past curriculum changes by adding and dropping courses 
have been made without the support of precisa^and trustworthy 
knowledge. Tbe^ common method of appraising courses at the pree- 
»nt time, is inforiugl appraisal by adniinistrative aiid supervisory 
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offioen. The practice of appraisal through study of the results of 
testing by the research department or through use of questionnaires 
and specially designed measurement programs is, however, becoming 
' rather common. This growing practice promises to Arect curricu- 
lum changes more surely to the ends ac^pted as dSkirable. 

The fifth yearbook of the department of superintendence, National ^ 
Education Association, is devoted to the junior high-school curricu- 
lum. It presents an adequate description of the present trends of 
English, science, mathematics, social studies,*, foreign languages, 
music, art, home economics, industrial arts, and commercial educa- 
, tion ; enumerates the principles which the subject committees advance 
as usable guides to curriculum revision; and introduces abstracts of 
the important researches which bear upon the several subject fields 
at the junior high -school level. 

The material of this yearbook prompts the generalization that the 
several subject fields are being generalized for purposes of instruc- 
tion at the junior high school leveL Much formal drill', and disd- 
plinary material is being excluded. The content of individual subject 
* fields, such as English, social studies, and science, is being markedly 
enriched over characteristic courses of the old-type elementary and 
high-scjiool grades involved and variable content for different homo-' 
geneoua pupil groups is slowlj taking- shape. The effort to base ‘ 
revision on the results of research is general. Attention to curricu- 
lum revision is widespread. At the junior high school level revision 
is resulting in generalizing the subject fields and enriching the con- 
tent of indfvidual courses. In ttie senior high school field the ten- 
dency is to broaden programs primarily through adding special 
courses and organizing numerous special curricula. At both levels 
material of greater social use and more directly related to vocation 
is being emphasized and greater provision for the utilization of pupil 
activities as a basis of learning is being made. *As yet curriculum 
revision centers in working over the content of specific subjects and 
reorganization programs seeking to abandon subject ^lepartm^nts of , 
knowledge have made little progress. ' 

Out of the welter of efforts at curriculum construction a more or. 
less standardized t^hnique is emerging which centers in committee 
procedure involving the cooperation of administrative, supervisory, 
research, and teaching offices. * 

■ ^ 

FINANCIAL PROGRAMS 


Incident to the growing, functional complexity of the secondary 
school and responsive curricula and administrative adaptations 
there is* such variability of financial programs that essentially ho 
standart^ exist.' 'il^e situation has been made apparent through a 
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Dumber of financial studies made since 1920. Conspicuous anu>ng 
these ^ the studies of the finance inquii;y commission working under 
the auspices of the American Council of Education. These studies 
show extremely wide variations in tax rates levied for the support of 
schools; in departmental co^ts for schools of comparable size and 
' located in comparable situations; in th^ portion of the budget in 
different systems devoted to elementary^ secondary, and other special 
school enterprises; and in the unit and pupil hour costs of specific' 
subjects of instruction. This extreme variability in costs and in the 
relative financial emphasis upon s^iecial educational enterprise would 
not be so significant if it were attributable to the variable exigencies 
of different situations, b/ut where tlie variability' exists in schools of 
comparable pupil groupsyin comparable political units it reflects a 
condition of serious wostl^e of public funds due to'^nont local 
administrative |M>licies. Two illustrations from available data will 
serve to characterize the situation. y. 

The committee of fifteen of the California High School Teachers’ 
Association re))orts teaching costs per credit unit for California 
high schools slmwn in the following table: , 


Tabke 12 . — Teaching cotts ptr credit unit for tpedfied eubfccte and groups of 
California^ high schodls classified according to enrollment * 


Subject 


Eogllab aod omJ English 

Mithemstlcs * 

History and social BtudiM 

Modern languages. 

LtUo 

Otnenil science and physiography.. 
Physics, chomistry^ and biology. ... 

Commercial aiithmello.... 

Btenography... ti. 

Jyptng 

Bookkeeping 

MbceUaoeoua oommerdaJ subjects. 

Agriculture 

Home eooDomloB 



Mechanical drawing., 

Mechanical arts 

Moslc.... 

Physical trafnln^ 


Credit uni^ ooeta for schools of sped And earolliuent 


EnrollmcDi leas 

than lOQ 

. 

y 

Median)^ 

^Range . 

124 

$16-147 

28 

11- 04 

20 

17- 56 

34 

18- 60 

02 

18-130 

30 

18-133 

48 

20-140 

43 

14-147 

60 

30- 06 

Oft 

14-134 

00 

lft-200 

41 

16-190 

61 

22-216 

62 

18-130 

08 

22-304 

80 

87 

28-aoQ 

46-202 

28 

16-100 

20 

6-160 


Knrollmeot aOO^fiOO 


Median 


117 

18 

16 

20 

20 

18 

82 

16 

26 

32 

30 

24 

62 

3A 

40 

40 

46 

804 

20 


Haofe 


MZ2 
11- 28 
10«23 

14- 31 
2-197 

10 - 68 

15- Oft 
8- 29 
14- 46 
1ft- 62 
10- 7ft 

0-144 
36- 84 
18-110 
18- 80 
18- 80 
22- 72 
14- 78 
10- 42 


EoroUment more 
than 1^000 


Median 




lift 

18 

1ft 

17 
20 

' 20 
24 
10 

18 
20 
28 
18 
00 
42 
80 
20 
4ft 
22 
1ft 


Range 


Hl-t27 
12- 25 
11 - 20 
14- 34 

18 - at 

18- 34 
18- 3ft 

10- 24 
1ft- 20 
1ft- 42 
14- 40 
12- 41 
2ft-M0 
J7- 00 
16- 62 
18- Oft 
34- ftO 

11 - 00 
7 - 22 


’ Data selected from Report of Committee of f lfteeo» Callfomla High School Prlndpab Aasociatloo. 


It is apparent that the small high schools are the most expensive 
and show the widest range of costs. The rdnge of costs .even for 
the constant subjects is extremely wide and a unlforiq tendency for 
the elective and laboratory subjects to be more expensive than tbu 
constant and academic subjects is shown. 
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A second study by Henry « has exhibited the variability in instruiy 
tional costs in individual liigh schools, under the relatively uniform 
, conditions-of a large city syst^. His studies indicate for 22 Chi- 
cago high schools the student-Irour instinct ional costs comparativelv 
for 1914—16 and 1922-23, and the’ principal factors responsible for 
the variability shown. His data for 1914-16 present an extreme 
range of total student*hour costs of instruction expressed in round | 
numbers of from 6 to 11 cents. The corresponding figlires for ' 

1922— 23 are 10 and 16 cents.. In the matter of subject costs atj^ei-" 
treme range in 1914-15 of from. 4.02 cents for music to 56 cents 
for Greek was shown, and the comparative figures for 192S-24 were 
for penmanship, 6.939 cents, and Greek, 70.371 cents. .Omitting the 
Greek as an extreme departure, the high Cost was 16.987 cents^for 
astronomy ip 1914—15 and 25.334 cents for radio instruction in 

1923- 24. 

Comparison of individual schools for the two years e.xhibits little 
■ agreement between the rank of individual schools >shen ranked in ’ 
order of student-hour costs for the two years ilndcr consideration. 
His data, on being'.analyzed further, show that the size of class is 
the most important determinant responsible’ for variability of costa 
Since si.ze of class js d matter directly controlled by local administra- 
tive practice and depenclti primarily upon the administftltion of 
electives, the curriculum vagaries^ of lugh-school principals are di- 
rectly responsible for a considerable proportion' of tlie total costs 
of secondary education. The recent studies of Stevenson indicating 
little, if any, advantage accruing to small recitation groups shown 
the importance of standardization of practice with reference to class 
. size. 

STANDARDIZATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATIOJ4 

The present situation in secondary education which has been 
j sket^ed Rti examination of the work of standardizing agencies 

I , pertinent. Such standards as obtain in secondary cdu^ation have 
/ been developed primarily through -voluntary accrediting agencies 
winch have been ah outgrowth of for pur- 
poses of college entrance. is general at 

the present time has looked to the voluntary association as a source 
of ^tandards^. Usually State standards for accrediting are less 
I rigorous than those of the voluntary agencies and are imposed pri- 

' marijy as a basis for participation in 3tal» subventions to high 

schools. 

• a 

The territory of the United States is now covered by five regioDtl 
^ associations, namely the -New England Cnllege Entrance Examine 

tion Board, the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of 

— 

I , ** School Eeritw, Moi «ih 1 /noe. 1026. 
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♦ , 
the Middle States' and Maryland, (he Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schods, the North Central Association’ of 
- Colleges and Secondary Schools, and the Northwest AMociation of 
Secondary and Higher Schools, The reports of the North Central 
and Southern Associations afford material through which the growth 
and trends of accrediting by voluntary associations may be ahown. 
Reports by the secretaries of the secondary commissions of these 
t^ss<xiations follow. These reports make it obvious that there is a 
deckled tendency to base standards for accrediting onr research. 
This is in decided contrast to the arbitrary standards of earlier days. 


Sbcondart iSciiooLs OF tiikNorth Central Ahrociaxion op Colleges 

AND Secondary Scho<»l8 

By J. B. Kdmosbon 
% 

VnU'cniti/ of Uidtltian. Krrrrtary of the Aotoriation 


Ilutonca/ haclt'gvounfj . — The North Cenetrnl Association of Col- * 
leges and Secondary S<'hools was founded in 1805 and has completed 
31 years of work. The purpose of tho association has been “ to 
establish closer relatioms between the secondary schools And the insti- 
tutions of higher education within the North Central States and 
such territory us the association may recognize.'’ Since its establish- 
nient it has bcyn an influential standardizing agency in the field of 
higher and of secondary -education. It is true that the first list 
of accredited schools was not-issued by the association until 1904, 

^ but even before that date the association was exercising a directive 
influence in the affairs of secondary schools. , * 

The past' two years, 1924-1926, have brought several notable 
changes in the standards and policies of the association. There 
have also bgen several valuable studies imported by committees of the 
Bssociation. These will be referred to under the various subheadings 
in this report. ' ' 

I. Gro'Wtk of the accredited Hei of secondary schools. — ^The statis- 
tical saimmary of State lists shows that there were 1,372 schools 
accredited in March, 1921; 1,799 in 1926;^ and 1,966 in 1926, The 
percentage of increase during the five-year ’period was 43. This 
increase in the number of approved secondary schools is an indica- 
tion of a general increase in the standards observed by the second- 
ary schools of the North Central territory. The ^rollments, in * 
North Central schools have increased 61 per cent during the past 
five years, there being in the* same time a 43 per cent increase in the 
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number of schools. The present enrollment is 804,074, while 
years ago it was 498,601, It is evident that the association will soon 
be influencing the training of more than one million secondary school 
pupils. 

II. Chan^B in standards. — ^The meeting <jf the association in^l9Sft 
will doubtless stand out in its history as the time when the nitet 
far-reaching changes in standards were made. Among these wer# 
the following^ 1) The association increased the number of houn 
of professional training from 11 to 16 and provided that the. new 
requirement should become effective in Septeniber, 1026* This 
change was made after a referendum, vote participated in by the 
secondary sSchools ond colleges of the association. 

'(2) The standard dealing with the teaching load was redefined 
ond greater* freedom granted schools in the matter of the size of 
class sections.. The standard, was also modified so as to takc'account 
of all persons agisting classroom teachers, such al*^cational ad- 
visors, study hall teachers, clerks, and others. 

(3) The association also went on record as fovori^g the require- 

ment for graduation of three iiiiits of English, two units of social 
science, one unit of biological or general science, and one unit. of 
physical education or health. - ^ . 

(4) The pupil Ipad of work was brou^t to the association’s 
attention, and it was recommended that only such students' as ranked 

*in ability of the- upper 26 per cent of the student body sbould-be 
allowed. to take more than four units-for credit. 

III. Junior high schools and standardisation. — For tlie past' eight 
years the association has taken a very active interest .in the junior 
high school nncl has through different committees made numerous 
studies. In 1925 the association reived a report on standards for 

the junior high school. The' standards proposed were as follows: 

V , ’ 

t. 8TARDABO JUlflOB BIOH SCHOOL 

1. A Standard Junior high school is a unit of our public-school system coo- 
slating of grades 7, 8, ond 9, organlse<l and administered ns n separate unit of 
the Ochool sy^em. having its own administrative head and corps of teacherr 
and ^aractetixed by flexible promotion, provisions for exploratifln and review 
of subject-matter In the early semesters of the course, and limited choice o( 
elective subjects during the later semesters of the course, » ' : ' • 

(a) Bxplanatlon; This standard in no wise' means that grades 7 and fl 
should not be organize on a junlcy high basts and meet .the standards to 
{ollow; nor, t^at the six -year school should not be organized where admin- 
istrative convenience or necessity xlemahds it. Bflt auch schools would not M 
regarded as stfioidard. . : . - , 

- • * ' *n. OBCARIfATlbN 

,2. A' stz-year school shall be^ organized Into two units so that the work of 
ibo Mventh, eighth, and ninth grades shall meet all* of the standards of tbo 
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•tfodiird Junior high sohool relatire to canicnlom, tralniM of teachers, and 
artIcuIttUon with the aenlor high achool-gnides 10. 11. and 12. 

(?) school nor the two-year (eeyenth and eighth gradee) 

Junior high school is foyored except as an admlnlstratire necessity 
(ft) In school systems enrolling fewer than (SOO poplls In grad^ 7 to 12. 
. O. ™mlue, feel, .he ergeeleetle., .hertd be ef wllL 

dislincilon clearly drawn between tie -Junior und senior dlvlslon^^tbe end of 
^tIdc niiitli jr^r* ' • ^ 

ni. Bv^tnoB 

^f^clllUee ebould be preelded ade,.«tely for Iiurtrwtlo; In .cedemlc 
In the praeUeel arm In beeltb edneadon. reeriatlon. and 2 ert 

T'" ■*"«•"»'« Pr»rbd.n .b.11 be 

dClo.1 er„;X^” ’’ •“> 

V* MKPAEATION of IXACHm , 

^ « 

4 T1>P tpinimum academic training of two-thirds of the J.unlor high school 
teachers of academic subjects shall be equivalent to graduuUon from 1 
college or unlverahy iiecredlte<l by the North Central Association which requires 
fw graduation iMhoura In advance of a four-year hlgh-school course. The 
rcmafnliig oue-thlrd should be terfehers of good training, experience and 
malurlty .• These provlslnns shall not be retroactive. - ' ’ 

5. The minimum professional training of new Junior hlgh-school teachers 
•fter 1026 should be ps extensive os that required of senior high iwhool teacbm 
This provision shall not be retroactive * ' ***^ 

, %■ 

r«V. THK TBACUIXO LOAD ^ 

.nt J?;** 40-mlnute periods of classroom instmetlon given by 

712 V not exceed 30 per week; nor shlu thJ 

38 per nonacademic subjects exceed 

» VI* PBOQEAU or BTUDIX8 ^ 

• e 

flWroprlate subjects to be offered by the Junior high school are- 
^«h, mathematics, foreign language, history and clvlcs^eograohy and 
^ntary sd^ce music, art, health education, vocational InfonnaU^n and 
iwctiral arts for both boys and girls. Including conunerdai subjects ’ 

«mlled^e?t7vr“^°^ curriculum wHli 

12. Instruction shall be departmentalised* 

promotion mean that pupUs shall be promoted when the occa- 
aent^^Ttonll «8trlctloo of subject promotion. It means pnpU place- 

1 A the use of opportunity clasees and cxmchlhft teachers 

“S””' "« «"“• <« «J.l 

scUvltles under the dlrecUon of the faculty. wun «a social.. 
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IS. -The school shall provide adequately for'IceepluR In- contact with tis' 
homes and home life of the pupils and iotrodnce only itradnally the freedohi 
In dlsclpUoe characteristic of the senior high school. 

IS'The school shall plane at least as much emphasis u|>on the superrlska 
of Btody as It does on recUatioo. 

a 

vn. ▲ancuL.ATion with thb schioe bior school 

^17. The rompletlon of the course In a standard Junior higli school shall admit 
the phpll to full standing in a standard three-year senior high school. 

18. Upon completion of the Junior hlgh-scbool coarse the ihh>11 Khali be 
placed In any grade, of any glrtn subject In the threO-year senior high school 
fhr which he Is prepafed. 

19. The standard three-year aenlor high 'school shall offer such ninth-ymr.. 
coursea as may be necessary to provide adequately for pupils who may need 
such conruea after they have been promoted to the si*nlor lilgli bcIhm>I, hot 
such courses aball not constitute a part of the senior high-M’hooI curriculum. 

iO. In special cases pupils may lie promoted to the senior high school prior 
to the completion of the Junior higb-sebool course when It Is evident that Uw 
best Interests of the pupils are thus served. ' * 
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21. Recognition by the association should not be confused with •* awrediting" 
alDce " recognition " la for the sole purpose of giving offlclal nssuranco that a 
certain Junior high school aat^flea the standards as defined by the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges aMs^^hdary Schools. ^ 

The final recommendation of< the 1925 committee contained tbs 
following Very ei^iBcant statement of policy: 

, a 

We recommend farther that the standards for Junior schools be main- 
tained aa adopted last year *. that these stundords tie not lm|.ose<l upon any 
schoola, bnt that they be considered as goalg to be attained. The comoiliUa 
la of the opinion that If these standards can be presented to the North Central 
constituency In thb ynanner indicated they will be helpful In guiding the Junior 
hlgh-^l^bool morement without In any way Imposing restrictions or preventing 
any yarlatlons which may seem wise in special altuatluna. * 

JVti'^roposed atandardieation of commxtrcial schooU, — ^The asso- 
ciatiofi h^ in recent y^rs been approached by leaders in the field of 
commercial, education .with the request that a .list of commercial 
schools be prepared. The association, through a committee, made a 
study of the advisability gi undertaking this extension of its work 
as a st^ndardixing agency. The committee reported favorably and 
proposed a set of standards. It was finally agreed, however, that 
only those commercial Khools should be accredited that met the usual 
standards of the secondary school. It was further decided to post* 
pone indefinitely the- question of seeking to standardize commercial 
schools in generaL The fact that this question came before, the 
association indicates that it will be urged in the future to give stand* 
ardiaatioQ to all schools offering- work on a secondary school leveL. 
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V» PTOfcMtonal ttauung of tencherst—jL problfim thtt Im Rroosod 
much interest jn the asisociation that of the profesBionaMraining of 
secondary school-t^chere. In 1925 and again in 1926 a special com- 
raittee of the asso^tion presented a report on the undergradoato 
curriculum for prospective teachers in secondary schools.^ Among 
the ncommendations in the 1926 report were the foUoilring; 

(fl) Tliat an effort ^lould be made to secure uniformity in nomen* 
riature of the titles in the undergraduate courses in education. 

{b) That “three basic elementary cou^s are: (1) Educational 
psychology, study of the child with particular reference to the learn- 
ing piocess; (2) methods of teaching, study of the stimulation and 
direction of learning by teachers; and (3) principles of secondary 
edtu'stton, study of the purpose of secondary education, and the or- 
gsniration of the high school with particular reference to the prob- 
lems of the teacher.” 

The ix*port of this committee aroused a vigorous debate on (he floor 
of the association. Some feared that if the report were adopted it 
would tend to bring about a premature standardization of courses in 
cducstion.. The report was adopted, however, “in spirit.” Col- 
leges were merely advised to give careful attention to it before making 
curriculum clianges in the field of education. 

The ussociation al^ has a committee at work on the question of 
professional courses to be require<l in preparation for ;secondary 
pehoed teachers. Tho work of this committee has bran particularly 
Tslnolile in calling attention to the undefined character of the field 
of education and the tendency to count as education a number of 
courses tba|^are clearly general rather than professionaL Tfie work 
of th^committoe lias been under tlie direction of DeaH C. E. Chadsey, 
of the University of Illinois.” 

VI. Tbe auMocuifion anti college^iUranco roqviroinenU.-^'Th.t spread 
of the 0-3-3 plan of sidiopl organization in the.North Central States 
li*8 forced the association to face the problem of the defining of 
college^ntrunce requirements to take better account of the work of 
the junior higlt school: In 1926 a committee recommended that “the 
rotniuission on secondary schools request the association to repeat 
its urgent invitation to ^le colleges in^l^uded -within the North Cen- 
tral territory to revise theiraterms of admission in such manner as 
to })cnnit students to qualify for ehtranoe oh the basis of units of 
work— 11 or 12 in number — aocoihplisbed in the tenth, eleventh, 
Md twelfth grades of the secondary school.” The amooiation, at 
its meeting in March, 1926, authorized the secretary tp bring to 
the attention of the higher institutions a recommendation that they 
restate their entrance requirements, in terms of the senior high 


’ “M. Ceo. Amoc. Qiurtcrljr, Sept., 1S26, pi>, 140-178. 
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9 ch^. A sp^iBl commitiee was authorized to brihg before the nnw 
ci^ioD at its next meeting a workable plan fjuMl|ie restatement of the 
itranw requirements, for different type^-'^ieral arts, teclmical, 
id professional scliools. / “ ' 

VII. Special Hudieg.—'The North Central Association has, during 
^he^ years Itl24-10i26, contributed numerous special stiidi^es of sec- 
‘iry %’hool problems. Among these studies are the following: 
The association bponsored a quinquennial study of tlie public 
anoyionpublic schools accredited by Uie association. This was sub- 
mitted at the 11W5 meeting by Prof. C. .0, Davis, of tlie University 
of Micl»igan.~ This study was a statistical onq^'and reluted to such 
ileuu as: The preparation, experience, and salaries of toaclltrt, 
pupii* *teaclier enrollment, teaching load, courses offered, mlue of 
equipment, and numerous related items. This report was publislied. 
as a s|)ecial bulletin of the association and mav be secured through 
the secretary 'of the association. 

2. A commitiee of tlie association, heade<l by bean C. R. Maxwel^ 
of Uie University of Wyoming, reported a study in 1925.” It was 
decided to investigate this topic owing to tlie fact that tlie' standard 
on tlie pupil load had been modified by the asbociatidn. The com. 
miltce on siiecial studies felt that this study would give authentic 
information relative to the practice in the different Slates and might 
give a mure scientific basis for any future revision qf this standartL 
Among the findings reported in this study were the following: 

1, Most achooia In'tbe asaociatloD require 10 oultn for gtuduNUun. t 

2. HioUmkn carrying more tlian 4 uiiiui make peBeing grnil<>ji In all vuL^ccM 
more trcquenily tliait the other siiuleuta In the uchuul. SiuUfotit iittrytug Ion 
(liun 4 uaita m^c. on the whole, a less sutiiifavtury record Uiau llie other 
■tudenla In the^oMIhoL ■ 

8. Fo^.«lx ^ cent of the achoolN use intelligence lestii for the cliiHideratloa 
of ntodtmia. la the past two or three years the one of has iiirreawd 
rapidly. 

4 . Aivroxlmalely 76 per cent of the ocboola glee credit for oxlrarurrleular 
actirltleN. Such credit la Independent of other c«iun*tw. Kighty per cent of 
^the principals of srhuidu are In favor «»f *«u<-h a |ilan. 

6. t^redlt for ontalde work 'In Bible, maslc, etc., I« given In a eoDHiderabb 
nnmber of scbuola. 

2 uiUta. 


The median amount of cn«dU allowtsl for such work b 


8. In 1926 a committee of the association submitted a report on 
tbo succ^ of high-school graduates who go to college. This study 
was siinilar in scope to the studies that have been sponsored by the 
SouU^sntAssociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools since 1919. 
The studyVte based on the work of the students graduating from the 


wpnc, Thlrtleip Inoaal IfMtlof S', Ceo. 
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North Central high schools in June, 1^, who entered colleges in 
Septeml)cr , 1025, The total number of cases included in this study 
was 28,0574 The number of colleges returning infornuition con* 
rrming the grades made by these students was b59. Among the con- 
tusions of the study are the following: 

1* The -pcrecntagM of fRilnrea of fre*tuocn Miidcntii In their 0T|1 tenn or 
wester of college work vary greatly with InfftilutitHiA 
1 Teacher training echoolx hare a much lower percentage of fhilulmthan 
do the either types of higher InNtltutlona. w 

5. liUtltulinns accredited to the North Central AHSttcIntlnn hare a much 
higher iH'nvniage of fallunw than do the imnaccrtHlIted liuultulloDa within 
Uie territory, with the excepUon of the State conegeii. 

1 Great UI(rereuceH,ore found in the perreiitagiw of fallureoWlwci'n inalitu* 
tituM of the smue tyi>e without any ap|«arval cMO»e.r 

6. The BUi'coaa of a graduate of a high ai'hool In college or uolrerrfty de|ien«la' 
largeb' uiwn eiiat Inatltutlou be aitendK. He may be niixeaaful If be atieoda 
one cuUege^^but unaucreaaful If be attends another. 

4. Tlie commission on unit courses and ctirricula of the association 
has been making some^significant studies. Among .these is one re- 
ported in 1926 on quantitative work in English. This study was 
made under the direction of Prof. C, O. Davis.** The signiheani 
findings in. this study are the following: 

The typical Junior high odiool, therefore, appeara to be reqatrinr three 
yrnni of work In EnglUh, covering 36 weeks each ye^, with Are dam meet* 
lags of itometbbig over dO minutes ouch week. Further. Ibis Dpical school 
•rgngstes Its pupils Into sections based 'on differences of mental ability and 
•efk* to adapt the Eiigtlxb work to the special needs of the several groopa, 
both by means of snpcr\'ised study periods and by other predscoglcal devtcea. 
The ‘typical accondnry school, other than the Junior high school, prescrilw* 
throe or more units In 'Englliib. offers this work<gr 80 to 40. weeks da the year 
(rlth duxs meeting on each of the five divj'a of\lhe week), mud with claw 
periods ranging fn>m 40 minutes lo GO^uilnutea eaclK 

5. A commiU^e reported at the 1926 meeting on the status of 

•foreign language in the junior high schools.** The most aignifiauit 
findings of this committee were as follows: ^ 

• 

Foreign languages in the arln^la which re|M>rted are offered as follows: Latin 
la 2tift NChoola, 8».l per cent ; French In 106 scbtKds, 32.7 per cent ; il|ianiMh In ‘ 
74 srhools, 22.7 per cent ; Germitn In 10 scboola, 3.1 per cent ; Italian in 2 scbooln. 
02 per cent. 

Thirty schools per cent) offer no foreign language in their corrlcnlnm. 

The powerful Influence of college entrance requirements Is shown In the' fact 
that 97 schools gave preparaUon for those requirements as ow local reason for 
lacludiog foreign-language study in their curricula. 

VIII. EstahUshment of an. offiouil organ. — The association has for 
many y ears published numerous bulletins and yearbooks. It was not, 

Cwi. Assoc. Quarterly. September, 1B2«. pp. 221 t 242. 
rorrtfB UagootM fa Jualar Htfh 8chooU, By Thoaoa W. Uoallag, W, On. 

twwiy, doao, wae, pp, 106 -lSa. 1 • 
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however, until the 1926 meeting that the association established u 
official publication. This publication' is called the North Centnl 
Aasociation Quarterly and is being sei\t free to all members. It gives 
reports of committees, brief notes, and editorialarpertinent to North ; 
Central matters. It is believed that the quarterly will make it easier ' 
for all members to be kept infornjed concerning assoeration mattere. 
The office of the quarterly is Room 407, University High School 
•Building, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Sbcondartt ScHoor.8 or THE Association of Goixeoes and Secondait 
S cHOOl^S OF THE SOUTHERN StaTES 

' By Jose3>H Roemeb 

Vnlvcnity of ^Florida, Secretary of the Seconifafy ComnUotlott 
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The southern high school is a rather new institution. Recupera- 
tion from the effects of the war between the States plus the mental 
set of the old* South toward tutorial and private education retarded 
for several decades the growth and develo]>ment of the modern high 
school in the southern region. 

In fact the southern high school dates frpm about the be^nning 
I of the second decade of this century. It was about this time that 
the movement in favor of the coynty high school law swept over 
the South. For e.xample, Alabama, Florida, and' South Carolina 
• passed their county high school law in 1907, • Kentucky in 1908, Ten- 
nessee 1909, and Mississippi in ^1912. This movement, tliough not 
expressing itself every timfe in law, nevertheless was pretty general 
yiroughout the southern region. • ^ 

A 'second important factor in this rapid grifcvth was the great 
Mrvicfs rendered the Southern States by the General E'ducation 
Board. Through the assignee of this board each State secured 
one person to act as State high school inspector for the State depaii- 
meny of education and professor of secondary education at the State 
unWersity. Thd* stimulating effect of this person was veiy fielpfuL 
the board gave each State ‘.for a period of 6ve years a 
IJtechpd person who took over one-half of the dual task which had 
ei^rried for several years by one man.- By 1923 the General 
Education ^oard withdrew both persoAs, -filling the work was W( 
enough established to warrant rto. further assistance. < , 

The following tables taken from the proceedings of the Associa. 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States show 
the growth of secondary schools in the association and also the 
number of schools accredited by the association from each State 
the .scholastic year 1923-^. . 
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13 . — OrottHh of secondary schools since the oryanizotion of the 
' association 


^ Ses&ioo 

Ymt 

Public 

Plivalfl 

Total 

Scflsioa 

Yiar 

% ' 

Public 

PrlviU 

ToUl 

1 


2^ 

^ 11 

13 
23 
30 
30 
<10 
38 
• 46 
37 
37 
36 

17 

1011 

J013 

1M3 

IBM 

1916 

1010 

1B17 

1918 

1910 

1020 

1021 

1023 

1023 

1024 
1035 

% 


37 

1 

im 

3 

20 

18 

6 

33 

4 

\m 

•3 

23 

19 1 

6 

33 

38 

5 

1800 

3 

• 33 

20 4 

126 

30 

101 

6 

\m 

2 

38 

21 

208 

70 

278 


lODi 

. 3 

30 

22 

246 

03 

308 

R 

1003 

4 

41 

23 ' 

200 

78 


9 

1003 

3 

34 

24 

202 

76 

307 

10 

a1004 

. 3 

34 

2fi ^ 

330 

73 

400 

II.. 

.1005 

4 

31 

20 

365 

T8 

443 

12.. 

1900 

4 

31 

36 

27 

320 

86 

< 414 

656 

W- 

1907 

4 

30 

30 

32 

38 

40 

1 

28 

yoo 

lUU 

14 

IW 

0 

20 

29 

634 

IW 

028 

15 

1900 

5 

0 

33 

30 

660 

110 

706 

16..,.*. .u. 

1910 

34 

31 

026 

120 

754 

750 

1 1 

• 1 



027 

120 


< No list for Florida or Arkansas^ 

> Full r«port for all 13 Soutborn 8ui«s. 


Tabij: U.—fihoicinff summary of secondary schools accredited hy fhe conunis- 

*ton, 1925-26 


Btata ' 

Old 
schools 
retained 
on lis( 

New 
BChoola 
added to 
the list 

Total 

schools 

acend- 

JtadRor 

1026-20 

AUbwiui r. 

48 

07 

80 

641 

63 

48 

68 

33 

62 

112 

40 

6 

9 

0 

21 

• 21 
1 

17 

12 

16 

0 

8 

68 

70 

80 

75 

74 

44 

• 76 

45 
. 07 

118 

40 

Florida a 

pntupky 

Louisiana ^ 

MiMnippl...'. 

A1VI0U V dlVllUft 

Boulb Cttrollnji 

Tennoaeo '* 


Total 


040 

no 

750 


One of the distinct tendencies in the development of the southern 
high school is away from the large school of several thousand en- 
rollment. In many of our southern cities, like Jacksonville Tampa, 
Miami, San Antonio, Birmingham,. Richmond, HoustolS, and Atlanta, 
the junior high school is in full operation and tends to prevent the 
large enrollments fqund in many ixorthem and western cities. In 
other cities where the junior high school movement is not developed 
the same principle regarding large schools holds true. For example, 
Dallas has 6 four-year high schooIs^Fort Worth 3, New Orleans 2, 
^oisville 4, Macon 2, and Atlanta 6. All of these but the ones in 
Atlanta are the traditional four-year high school. There seems to 
ho a strong filing among the southern high-school men that a schcml 
ran be too large for efficient work. There seems to be a feeling,!*&, 
hat somewhere between 1,000 and 1,500 pupils is the best unit for • ’ 
the most efficient v;prk. Table 16, taken from the 1926-26 pfoceed- 
ingB of. the southern association, shows thia sitimtion admirably.'^' 
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Table 16 'gives several more items on the general nature of the bn> 
ondary schools of the southern association. 

Table 16. 8lse of tfio secondary schools accredited hy the commission 

secondary schools 


SUte 

filro of Bchoolj • 

Under 
■00 , 

100-199 

2(XM90 

500-999 

V*33r- 

1.9W 

P 2,000 Of 
1 over 

TobI 

Alabama 

4 Florida, 

Oeorfda 

0 

21 

7 

12 

iA 

12 

9 
2 
18 

10 
0 

20 

25 

36‘ 

54 

35 

17 

24 

18 
23 
31 

25 

20 

23 

26 

21 

17 
21 
32 
21 

18 
43 

7 

2 

4 

ir 

5 

' \ 

9 7 

a 

4 

22 

6 

4 

4. 

4 

1 

s 

n 

» 

71 

71 

3 

iS 

ej 

111 

41 

Kentucky 

< Louisiana : 

MissUelppt..., 

a 

2 


North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Tennaasee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Total 

^ • Per cent Of total 

3 
1 

4 
10 

. * 

’ ? 

119 

288 

238 

72 


• ^ 

731 

15.8 

38.1 

31.5 

9.5 

L6 

1 05 

— 

From a atady of Table 15 It la evident the South doea not believe In tbi 6lg high achocL 
' Over half, B3.0 per 'cent, of all the acbdola enroll under 200 pupHa and 85.4 per e«8l 
enroll under 600^ puplla. Only four achoola enroll over 2,000 puplla In all the Soott. 
When achoola enroll over 2,000 the tendency acema to be to divide them Into two achooli. 
This hoa happened recently In Birmingham, Fort Worth, Macon, Naabvillc, and otha 
aouthcro cities. Aa further evidence of thla fact, observe from Tobte IS that only M 
schoofs, 6.1 per cent of the total, enroll over 1,000 pupils. 

1 

Table 16 . — ffumder and siso of schoofs accredited btf the commission os 
, , sooondary schools, J925-26 

k 

m 

state 

Number 
Of achoola 

8ixe of school. 

N umber of teachara 

Enrollmeat 
* ** « 

Smallost 

Bchool 

Largest 
• acbool 

Total 

□umber 

1 

AreragD 
per acbool 

Total en- 
rollment 

ATeraii 
per acbool 

Alabama.. 

IHorlda 

Qaorgia 

Kentucky... 

Louisiana ..I — 

MisstMlppl... 

North C^oU^ : 

South CaroHna 

Tenneasee 

Texaa. 

. Virginia 

aa 

7A 

80 

78 

74 

44 

75 

45 
A7* 

118 

49 

54 

53 

46 

46 

41 

26 

88 

41 

45 

67 

2,741 
1,349 
980 
1,463 
1,248 
777 
1,391 
1,122 
1,673 
2^712 
2; 626 

882 
893 
878 
812 
728 
440 
1,120 
567 
. 913 

' 2,437 
904 

16 6 
11.8 
11 

10.8 

9.8 

io 

16 

lie 

17,7 

19,906 

18,783 

21.452 

19,110 

16,532 

8,900 

22,677 

12,354 

18.274 

54,098 

18,469 

^ ITU 
M7.I 

ni 

26il 

28 

m 

aoi 

2711 

7717 

43U 

loi 

Total 

786 



• 10,674 

14 

230,346 

8)i7 




The foregoing table shows the following interesting comparisons; 
typical southern association high st^ool employs 14 teachers and 
enrolls 306 pupils. Alabama has the largest* secondary<i^chcral, with 
an enrollment of 2,741, and North Garolina has the smallW, ^ith aa 
enrollment of 26. Texas shows the largest number of teachers per 
secondary school, 21; and Louisiana the smallest, 10. The largest 
average enrollment per school shows Texas with 458 and Mississippi, 
^ , . ,3iHth 202, tke smallest.' 
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CHANQB IN STANDABOS 


1. The association now reauires 1ft nnifo fnr- _n 





